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Are You Serving Old, Stale News 
In An Uninspired Way? 


By Prof. 


Earle M. Hite 


The director of student publications and public relations at Millersville 


State Teachers College, Millersville, Penna., 


brings much experience to 


bear in the article below he had entitled “Enlivening the School News- 


paper.” 


paper, 


“Touchstone,” 


Currently he is adviser to “The Snapper,” 


the weekly news- 


the college yearbook, and “The Black and Gold,” 


the college handbook. 


Calloused newspapermen, veter- 
ans of a thousand deadlines a year, 
will tell you that they cannot sup- 
press a tingle of excitement as each 
new edition rolls off the presses. 
Because time is always the very 
essence of every story in every news- 
paper, an aura of suspense and 
drama wraps itself around those 
who write the copy, prepare the 
layouts, take the pictures, and print 
the paper. 

A newspaper is alive for only 
a small span of time — as long as 
it takes a reader to scan it — but it 
lives an exciting and thrilling life. 
There is no bargain on earth as 
great as the one we receive for a 
mere ten cents or less. 

And yet, many high school and 
college newspapers are withering 
and dying because their readers are 
served a steady diet of old, stale 
news displayed in an uninspiring 
way by a staff that has no vision 
and no aim. Lack of time, publi- 
cation dates a month apart, the 
never-ending succession of new edi- 
tors and staffs, and frequent chang- 
es of advisers are among the main 
reasons cited for this condition. 

There is no magic formula to 
convert a dead school newspaper 
into a lively one that is an asset 
to the school and community, but 
there are six areas that can be im- 
proved and fortified to such an 
extend that the newspaper can be 


transformed into an important part 
of school life. 

To begin with a newspaper needs 
a policy, a reason for existing. Its 
staff and adviser must know where 
they are going and what they are 
doing. In addition to the main 
function of disseminating the school 
news, the paper must list and sup- 
port other programs that will bene- 
fit the school. The goals should be 
practical, not visionary. They 
should be goals that CAN be re- 
alized. A newspaper that stands 
for nothing will surely fall for al- 
most anything. 

The second area is news, news 
writing, and news coverage. Too 
many school papers do not treat 
news stories as news stories. They 
try to create a feature lead for every 
story or worse still they simply do 
not make their leads concise and 
appropriate. When your paper 
is published on February 1, for ex- 
ample, and four sories on page one 
begin with the lead, “On January 
15...” your readers know it is 
old news. Other examples include, 
“At a recent meeting of . . .” and 
“There will be a meeting % 
However, when your readers see 
a story that begins “Kay Replogle 
was elected president of the sopho- 
more class... .” they get the sal- 
ient facts immediately. Certainly, 
no story is too small to be treated 
in approved news story style. Fur- 
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thermore, it is important to re- 
member that a newspaperman does 
not paragraph according to the 
usual rules of English mechanics. 
Five to seven lines in a newspaper 
ordinarily comprise a paragraph. 
When the total lines reach 10 or 
15 or even more in one paragraph 
the resulting glob of black type, 
unbroken by any white space, is 
more than the human eye can 
stand. 

Probably the weakest part of 
most school newspapers is the fea- 
ture story. It is time for school 
journalists to forget the antiquated 
feature stories written about holi- 
days, the attempts to construct a 
clever crossword puzzle, the revolt- 
ing class wills and testaments, and 
the startlingly inane inquiring re- 
porter bits on worthless questions. 
The finest features are about peo- 
ple, their hobbies, their summer 
jobs, their travels, their ideas about 
important topics of the day. It takes 
a little digging but the results are 
worth the effort. One or two such 
features each issue will bring a 
sparkle to your paper that is bound 
to cause comment from the stu- 
dent body. The inquiring report- 
er business is worthwhile only when 
the question is timely. To ask 
students a question like, “What 
would you do if someone called you 
loquacious?” is an insult to the 
intelligence of all concerned. Names 
make the news but not if you still 
use gossip columns. Advisers have 
said for 30 years that gossip should 
not be used, but many of them suc- 
cumb to the plaintive plea that 
“the students like it.” Gossip can 
be harmful and dangerous and 
should be stamped out completely. 
If you give your readers good, in- 
teresting features about interesting 
students and faculty they will never 
miss the gossip column. 

Headlines are next, 


and most 


Americans have become “headline 











readers.” If the headline sounds 
intriguing they read the story; if 
not, they skip it altogether. First, 
forget the old label heads. One. | 
liners that say “WAA” or “Band 
Club” are inadequate. Make the 









heads lively. You can be clever) of 
without resorting to the tabloid’ ex 
type shocker headlines. This ex-! eq 


ample actually appeared in a school | ja) 
paper: 


Local Student Has ' . 
Exciting Past or 
The headline says nothing, but | wl 
the story is a dramatic tale of a} a; 
student who had been born in} g, 


Europe, became a refugee, escap- | ey 
ed the secret police of a foreign’ 7; 
power, came to America, and was) yj 
now a student. And all the head-) y 
line could say was that he had an} 
“exciting past.”” Or take this one: | 
Cost of New 
School Listed 
The story revealed that the cost | 
was $2 million. The headline 
again told nothing. Compare those 
with this one: 
First Grade Artists Blend 7 
Paint, Fists, Kisses 
This headlined a story about 
first grade art classes and the an- 
tics of the young students. You 
must make those headlines lure 
the reader into the story itself. r 
Editorials are often negative, p 
writings that nag and carp without | t 
ever congratulating any student or 
organization for a job well done. 
It’s a known fact that editorials 
on lack of school spirit, noise in / 
assembly, and litter in the cafe- 
teria never won any converts among | 
the students. Make the editorials 
a positive force, support the im- | 
portant events in your school, and | 
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criticize only when the justification 
is there. 

Another weak link in many | 
school newspapers is the sports ’ 
page. Many times an entire story | 
is written without mentioning the | 
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other team except in the lead. Be 
objective and be fair. If your 
team loses in football, 62-0, you 
have been clobbered and you might 
as well admit it. Get the final 
score in the lead and tell the story 
of the game without alibi, without 
excuse. Opinions belong in a sign- 
ed sports column or on the editor- 
ial page, so keep them out of the 
game writeups. If you have a 
monthly paper and must cover four 
or more games in one issue, use a 
wrap-up style story for most of them 
and a separate story on the last 
game played. Eye the future and 
explain what games are upcoming. 
Features on past records, on the 
views of your coaches, and on un- 
usual plays will give a lift to the 
entire page. As a note of warning, 


be careful of the “Player of the 
Week” writeups and the singling 
out of individuals. It is better 
to write short biographies of all the 
plays than to select arbitarily an 
individual for special attention. In- 
tramurals are also important to a 
lot of students. See that they re- 
ceive ample coverage. 

As we said before, this is not a 
magic formula, But following these 
suggestions will go a long way to- 
wards enlivening your school news- 
paper and making it an influence 
for good in your school. If you 
are only publishing a newspaper 
because “we’ve always had one,” it 
is time to make a new start. Make 
that paper sparkle and you and the 
student body will get a thrill every 
publication day. 


Maryland Advisers Specific Do's 
About Selecting Yearbook Staff 


By John F. Burger, Jr. 


The adviser of “The Forester,” yearbook of Forest Park High School 

(2100 students), Baltimore, Md., and instructor in English details below, 

out of the fulness of experience, some specific do’s about selecting the 
staff for the yearbook and the work of that staff. 


Selecting the yearbook staff is the 
responsibility of the adviser of the 
publication, but the philosophy of 
the school or college, as it concerns 
all activities, will determine the 
method of selection. Schools and 
colleges are aware of the time and 
effort that must go into the plan- 
ning of the yearbook, the taking of 
pictures, the editing, and the ex- 
penses involved in publication. 

No school should publish a year- 
book because the students want a 
record — the yearbook must be a 
teaching or learning device, and 
can serve as a means of enrichment 
in the educational process. The 
place of the yearbook in the total 
school program must be critically 


analysed in terms of its relative 
values in the total teaching pro- 
cess. Some schools consider the 
yearbook part of the curricular 
program, and others classify it «s 
an extra-curricular activity. Re- 
gardless, the yearbook must have 
value in the total program. 

In some schools it may be desir- 
able to integrate all the facets re- 
lating to the publication with the 
curricular work of the various de- 
partments of the school. The print 
shop may handle the publishing, 
the English department may han- 
dle the writing, and the finances 
may be handled by the business de- 
partment. Other schools may wish 
to consider the yearbook as an 
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extra-curricular activity, entirely 
separated from the formal and in- 


formal educational programs of 
the school. 
Between these extremes. most 


schools take full advantage of the 
yearbook as a_teaching/learning 
means of enrichment in the total 
school or college program. The 
job requirements in yearbook work 
are so varied, and reach the inter- 
ests of so many students, that the 
administration can use the publi- 
cation as a natural, normal means 
of enrichment in all departments 
of the school. 

The most important role assum- 
ed by the adviser is as personal 
representative of the administra- 
tion. He must know the philos- 
ophy of the school, and must know 
the degree of emphasis placed on 
all phases of the curricular and 
extracurricular program. The ad- 
viser must make the final decisions 
concerning the contents of the year- 
book, and for this reason, must be 
in close liaison with the adminis- 
tration. Since all activities of the 
school are under faculty direction 
or sponsorship, the adviser must 
have good relations with fellow 
faculty members. The yearbook 
depends mainly upon photographs 
and writing for its success. The pro- 
fessional photographer controls the 
former, but the writing is the ma- 
jor responsibility of the adviser — 
for this reason, it is an advantage 
to have an adviser who is a mem- 
ber of the English department. 

The yearbook should be an “an- 
nual” which depicts or presents 
the total activities of the school 
with emphasis on the graduates. 
The institution may wish to in- 
clude individual portraits of under- 
classmen, but active underclassmen 
will be presented, by virtue of the 
fact that photographic of all ac- 
tivities of the school are included 
in the book. 


The yearbook must depend upon 
the services of “professionals” -~ 
printers (engravers), photographers, | 
— and their role will influence the | 
role of the staff. The adviser must 
determine whether letter — pres 
or offset lithography should be 
used by the printer — most schools 
today prefer offset printing, thus 
reducing the cost and permitting 
greater flexibility in page make-up, 
The adviser should select a reput- 
able printer before deciding upon 
the staff, and the printer will then 


outline his requirements concern: | 


ing the submitting of copy and 
photographs for the book. Usual- 
ly, when letterpress printing is de- 
sired, the printer will select the 
engraver. Further, the adviser 
must select a professional photo- 
grapher who will assume the res- 
ponsibility of producing all requir- 
ed portraits, group and informal 
pictures, in addition to processing 
and supplying glossy prints for all 
photographs taken by students. 


At this point the adviser is able 
to determine the scope or extent 
of the work to be performed by 
the students, and the student body 
from whom the staff will be select- 
ed. It may now be necessary to 
appoint the students who will bene- 
fit most by the enrichment, and 
who will further contribute to the 
producing of a representative year- 
book. 


As indicated, the adviser must | 


have the total responsibility of, 
and authority over, the yearbook. 
It may be advantageous to have 
a faculty member handling the 
business or finances and it may be 
desirable to have an art adviser, 
or a features adviser, but, when ad- 
ditional faculty members assume 
their duties, the yearbook adviser 
must continue to have total control, 
with these individuals acting as as- 
sistants. 


~~ 
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A yearbook can be produced at 
any cost, but the adviser must limit 
the scope or coverage to a bud- 
get approximated by him — this 
should be determined before staff 
members are selected, Elaborate art 
work, special cover design, color, 
and other variations in the printing 
of the book require special skills 
on the part of staff members. The 
adviser must realize, when selecting 
staff members, that any of these 
special features cannot be includ- 
ed in the book unless staff members 
have the ability to handle these 
specialized assignments. 


The adviser must be aware that 
two requirements must be met in 
the case of every member selected. 
First, the duties and responsibilities 
of each specific editor and staff 
member must be clearly determin- 
ed, and second, the qualifications 
desired for each of these positions 
must be defined. 


The yearbook staff must have 
two distinct divisions — one con- 
cerned with the writing, the art, 
and the photography, known as 
the editorial division, and the 
other concerned with the financial 
aspects, known as the business divi- 
sion. The editor in chief of the 
yearbook has administrative con- 
trol over both the editorial and 
business divisions, and must work 
closely with the adviser, the print- 
er, and the professional photograph- 
er. 

The managing editor works close- 
ly with all editors and is respon- 
sible for the “scheduling” of dead- 
lines to be met by all editors. He 
must “produce” the material re- 
quired by the printer as scheduled. 

The administrative secretary is 
an editor who assists the adviser — 
he schedules and obtains minutes 
of all staff meetings, announces or 
sends notices concerning the year- 
book, and is responsibile for all cor- 
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respondence with the printer and 
photographer. In this capacity, he 
is an editor, since he follows the 
progress of the book, and “man- 
ages” for the adviser. 

The layout editor will establish 
the content of every page and sub- 
mit the layout of each section to 
the respective editor. He will fi- 
nally produce a layout and cov- 
erage acceptable to all editors, and 
will then turn over these layouts 
to the art editor who will draw 
up and prepare the final dummy 
pages. 

The ads layout editor must plan 
and arrange the patron and com- 
mercial ads submitted by the busi- 
ness manager. 

The features editor is responsible 
for the accuracy of the printed page, 
determines and maintains the 
standards to be followed, sets the 
tone of the book, and sees that the 
theme is carried throughout all sec- 
tions. He writes the introductory 
and divider information. 

The photography editor is res- 
ponsible for the content (persons, 
arrangement, and background size) 
of every photographer in the book, 
and must schedule the taking of all 
pictures. He must have a plan 
of the proposed contents of each 
photograph as determined by the 
layout editor, and must accompany 
the professional photographer in 
order to obtain the photograph de- 
sired. The identification (includ- 
ing all names) of every picture is 
his responsibility. In addition, he 
must supervise the cropping of all 
photographs. 

The transcription editor must 
type all copy included in the year- 
book and is responsible for the 
finished material to be summitted 
to the printer. As an editor it is 
necessary for him to “edit” or re- 
turn for rewriting any typed copy 
which may not conform to the 
standards of the book. 


The art editor will work closely 
with the layout editor and must 
prepare every page in finished form 
in the dummy (usually in tripli- 
cate). In addition, he is respon- 
sible for the cover design and any 
art included in the book. 


The clubs editor must compile 
data on all organized clubs (their 
aims, activities, officers). 

The records editor must main- 
tain an accurate current list of all 
graduates, and is responsible for 
the tedious job of checking all 
names in the book — this includes 
the faculty roster. 


The special activities editor will 
work with the records editor and 
will maintain a file of the activities 
of each graduate. He is respon- 
sible for all writing not handled 
by any of the above editors (for ad- 
ministration, faculty, graduating 
class activities). 

The write-ups editor must pre- 
pare an “order of precedence” list 
of all activities of the school or 
college, and organize all the activi- 
ties of each graduate as compiled 
by the special activities editor. 


The proofreading editor must 
read and proof read all copy in 
the yearbook, before and after it 
is typed — he should have the 
authority to edit. 


It may be stated at this time that 
students who lack leadership, but 
have an aptitude or ability and in- 
terest in a specialized field may 
make excellent staff members. An 
artist may wish to work alone on 
a cover design, or a skillful pho- 
tographer may wish to take unusual 
pictures — and these individuals 
can make valuable contributions 
to the yearbook, as staff members. 


Each editor (excluding editor in 
chief, administrative secretary, and 
managing editor) should have a 
staff of a size determined by the 
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number of students or class sec.| 
tions to be included in the year. 
book. 

The business manager is respon- 
sible for the financing of the year. 
book all collections and _pay- 
ments — and must keep the editor 
in chief informed of funds avail. 
able. The editor in chief informed 
of funds available. The editor in 
chief is in control of all aspects 
of the yearbook, and, in that posi- 
tion, must have administrative con- 
trol over the business manager. The 
budget is the responsibility of the 
editor in chief — the maintaining 
of financial soundness of the pro- 
ject is the responsibility of the 
business manager. 

The subscriptions manager is 
in charge of all graduate and un- 
derclassmen subscriptions. 

The commercial ads manager is 
in charge of soliciting for commer. ' 
cial ads. 


The patron ads manager is in 
charge of soliciting for patron ads. 

The distribution manager is in 
charge of delivering the yearbook 
(and it supplement, when appli. 
vable) to graduates and underclass 
men. 


The bookkeeper must keep the 
account of all payments and col- 
lections. 


The qualifications desired for 
each editor and manager will be | 
determined by the duties and re- 
sponsibilitles in each case. Gener 
ally, as indicated, enrichment is the 
objective, and only the better stu- 
dents should be assigned. 


In most institutions, the faculty | 
adviser devotes much time on the 
project, in addition to the time | 
spent in subject teaching. In many 
cases, the faculty adviser is perman- 
ently assigned to handle all an- 
nuals produced by the school or 
college. It is most desireable that 
he have assistance from other fac 
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ulty members, and these assistants 
may be in the fields of business, art 
and layout, and editorial work. 
However, these jobs may be hand- 
led by capable students, as editors 
or managers. 


Editors should be good students 
in the field for which they are se- 
lected (art editor — a good art stu- 
dent: features editor — an excel- 
lent English student) but they must 
have, in addition, qualities of lead- 
ership and executive ability. 

The procedure for selecting the 
yearbook staff, recommended, re- 
quires that the adviser meet the 
entire graduating class in its jun- 
ior year, and then present the aims 
and objectives in yearbook produc- 
tion. At that time the duties, re- 
sponsibilities, and qualifications of 
editors, managers, and staff mem- 
bers should be described. Letters 
should be requested of interested 
and qualified students — the let- 
ters should include a first, second, 
and third choice, any experiences 
or qualifications, and the name of 
an instructor as a reference, 


Letters of all applicants are ar- 
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ranged by first choices, and names 
of all the applicants for each edi- 
torship (or managership, or staff) 
are listed on a standard “recom- 


mendations request form” and these 


lists are sent to all instructors nam- 
ed. The lists will give the instruc- 
tor an opportunity to evaluate ap- 
plicants in groups, and the adviser 
will be able to determine the best 
qualified for each position. 

The adviser should first appoint 
an editor in chief, a business man- 
ager, and an administrative sec- 
retary from the recommended ap- 
plicants, and then he may con- 
sult them as he makes decisions on 
the other editors and managers. 
Editors and managers appointed 
should not be assigned staff mem- 
bers with whom they may have a 
personality conflicts. 


Selecting the yearbook staff in 
the manner indicated will provide 
a maximum benefit to those who 
have participated. But more im- 
portant to the adviser, a staff so 
meticulously chosen will produce a 
yearbook representative of the best 
efforts of the school or college. 


What Makes A Feature Story? 
Queries Ohio Mentor 


By Peter J. Vogt 


The adviser of the “Shore Breeze,” Shore Junior High School (enrollment 

1200), Euclid, Ohio, gives some practical hints on feature story writing, 

which, if put into practice, would mean better features for the school 

press. Mr. Vogt served in Korea for 13 months with the U. S. Army as 
combat correspondent. 


“Get the big stuff . . . the impor- 
tant facts,” the editor and adviser 
invariably tell their eager report- 
ers, And so they roam the school 
halls searching for an elusive scoop 
while dozens of informative, en- 
tertaining feature stories continue 
to gather chalkdust while await- 


ing discovery. 

It is the alert feature editor or 
reporter, then, who makes the fea- 
ture story. The topics and ideas 
are always there from one genera- 
tion of students to the next. How- 
ever, they will remain unobstrusive- 
ly buried until a budding journa- 
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list with a keen sense of observation 
and an active imagination comes 
along. 


By digging beneath the surface 
of common, seemingly everyday 
school events, the wide-awake re- 
porter can often “pull out a plum” 
that will be both interesting to 
write and read about. Many an 
“unimportant” item has acquired 
new life under the skillful touch of 
a student writer. 


CALLED THE BLACK SHEEP 

The feature has been called the 
black sheep of the news fold be- 
cause of its peculiarities. Perhaps 
a brief explanation of these char- 
acteristics will aid in uncovering 
and writing feature articles. 


It bears repeating that the sub- 
ject matter is often unimportant — 
until after the reporter writes it, 
that is. Many times the subject 
is related to currently important 
news in that it provides an inter- 
esting sidelight or colorful back- 
ground material. Usually the fea- 
ture article’s winning style is more 
leisurely than that of the straight 
news story. Also, it is quite prop- 
er to ignore the “five W’s” in favor 
of unusual leads; but they must be 
included somewhere in the article. 
The lead is supremely important 
in that it must catch the reader's 
eye and convince him that the 
story is worth reading. Make the 
lead provoking and you've got the 
reader hooked. 


“A FRESH WAY" 


The news-feature is probably 
most familiar to school reporters. 
Defined as a fresh way to present 
old news, the news-feature is often 
timely enough to have appeared as 
a straight news story. An example 
of this type would be a recent story 
in the Breeze reporting the dra- 
matic activities during the last 
year of an amateur actress who is a 
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freshman at Shore. 


A short story snatched from real | 
life — this describes the human in.- 
terest feature. It seeks to enter. 
tain by appealing to the reader’ 
emotions or current interest. It 
is usually a humorous or sad story } 
furnished with a cast of characters, 
and set in a definite time and place. 
Since the human interest feature 
closely resembles a short story in 
organization, it often depends upon 
suspended interest. This means 
that the lead arouses the reader's +. 
curiosity, the plot unfolds chron- 
ologically, and suddenly a surprise 
conclusion is reached. This kind 
of feature, however, is the most dif- 
ficult for amateurs to write. 


"SHE SAW FIVE PIGEONS . 

For example, a Breeze reporter 
leaving the building after school 
recently was startled by the fran- 
tic flapping of wings above her. 
Allowing her gaze to follow a lad- 
der which stretched to a_ second 
floor ventilator shaft opening, she 
saw five pigeons frightened from 
their nesting place by mild-man- 
nered John the Custodian. While 
she watched, John fastened a screen 
over the opening while the evicted 
birds circled helplessly overhead. 
The result of this very minor and 
totally unexpected drama _ was 7 


$$ ern 


“tear-jerking” story which pictured 
the custodian as a heartless villain 
who had turned the poor pigeons 
out of the family homestead. Here 
was a human interest feature that 
offered both pathos and comedy. 


"IT IS TAILOR MADE" 


The informative feature seeks to 
instruct, clarify, or interpret. It a | 


tailor-made for junior and senior 
high newspapers, because there are 
so many facets of school life that | 
lend themselves well to this type | 
of story. Many features are written 
about the cheerleaders, but how 
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often are the cleaning women in 
the spotlight? Various service clubs, 
the secretarial staff, the latest fash- 
ions, guidance topics, pre-season 
athletics, TV instruction, holidays, 
and eye-witness accounts are some 
ideas for informative features. 


The background of the school 
and community often provide ma- 
terial for historical features. Stu- 
dents who eat in the modern Shore 
cafeteria showed considerable in- 
terest in a feature which told how 


+. a home economics instructor, who 


still teaches at the school, started 
its first cafeteria more than thirty 
years ago in an unused classroom. 
Historical features can be doubly 
effective when a “then and now” 
approach is used. 


"A BIT OF INTIMACY" 

Next to reading about them- 
selves, students enjoy reading about 
well-known schood _ personalities. 
The feature personality sketch con- 
tributes a bit of inimacy to the pa- 
per, but care must be taken to pre- 
vent an encyclopedic approach. 
The blind student who has many 
extra-curricular activities, the class 
president who also captained the 
football team, the journalism teach- 
er who was a war correspondent, 
the custodian who once was a pro- 
wrestler, or the foreign student and 
his impressions of the school are 
just a few ideas that we found in 
our own school. There are many 
more, I’m sure, that are as yet 
undiscovered. 


"INTERESTING SIDELIGHTS" 


“Pegged - to - the - news”’ features 
provide interesting sidelights to 
front page news stories. For in- 
stance, the February Breeze car- 
ried a news story telling how Shore 
history students had raised money 
to purchase fifteen square feet of 
the famous Gettysburg Battlefield, 
which TV star Charlie Weaver is 
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attempting to save from becom- 
ing a housing development. Page 
four of the same issue carried a 
tie-in feature on the Civil War Cen- 
tennial celebration. 

There are many feature ideas 
that have not been catalogued in 
this article such as the humorous 
approach to everyday things; a one- 
day visit to a rival school; travel 
by both students and teachers; the 
athletic managers, stage hands, and 
others “behind the scenes’; class- 
room projects, units of study, and 
field trips; the weather; the four 
seasons; current events; pen pals; 
hobbies; the lost and found box 

. and on and on. 


It’s evident, then, that an end- 
less supply of feature ideas is avail- 
able in every school. Once you 
have impressed your reporters with 
this idea, your paper should never 
lack for variety and reader appeal. 


THE BULLETIN 


The Bulletin is devoted to the 
interests and problems of facul- 
ty advisers of school newspap- 
ers, yearbooks, and magazines 
by suggesting how to do things 
and/or how to do them better. 


It is published four times a 
year in May. October, January, 
and March by the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, 
Low Memorial Library, New 
York 27, N. Y. Subscriptions: 
$1.50 per year. 


The editor is Mr. Bryan Bark- 
er, active editorial faculty ad- 
viser of a weekly six-page pap- 
er, The Mercersburg News, The 
Mercersburg Academy. Mer- 
cersburg, Penna. 


Copyright 1961 by Joseph M. 
Murphy, director of the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion. 








Ohio Adviser Discusses Yearbook 


‘As A Creative Activity 


By Lenora M. Weber 
yearbook of Western Hills High School, 


Knowing that “Western Hills,” 


Cincinnati, Ohio, was a Medalist and All-American winner in the CSPA 
and NSPA contests, the editor of The Bulletin asked its adviser to write 
an article on some aspect of yearbook work, the topic to be of her choos. 


ing, 
Activity,” 
Council of Teachers of English. 


She sent for publication an address, “The Yearbook As A Creative 
which she gave at the 1960 meeting in Chicago of The National 
The editor believes this is the first « 


time such a topic has been the subject of an article in this publication. 


I was interested in the order of 
arrangement of the subjects for 
this meeting, the Newspaper, the 
Magazine, the Yearbook. I’m afraid 
the order is one of descending im- 
portance. When a person talks of 
journalism in high school, most 
people take it for granted he is 
talking about the newspaper. In 
some of the more fortunate schools 
the term will include the magazine, 
but it takes something special, like 
a Golden Anniversary Convention, 
to get the yearbook included in 
the family. I am very happy, there- 
fore, to represent the yearbook to- 
day. 

I feel that for too many years, 
in too many places the yearbook 
has been treated as a step-child in 
the field of high school journalism. 
Some schools which give credit for 
work on the newspaper give no 
credit for work on the yearbook. 
Many schools expect a handful of 
volunteer youngsters to toss the 
book together in their spare time, 
and the job of adviser is imposed, 
as an extra-curricular activity, upon 
unwilling teachers in almost every 
department ranging from mathe- 
matics, to art, to business. Such 
schools seem to consider the year- 
book as a necessary evil, and their 
chief desire is to get it out of the 
way as quickly as possible. The re- 





sult is that the yearbook falls 
more and more into the hands of 
yearbook houses or yearbook pub- 
lishers who volunteer to take prac 
tically all the work off the advis-, 
ers desk, and the harassed adviser ’ 
is only too glad to agree. 

Now I contend that such schools 
are missing a very wonderful op 
portunity to treat the yearbook as 
a creative educational activity. 
They are spending money to have 
second-rate yearbooks — published 
and they are not getting their mon: , 
ey’s worth. The year book should | 
be, and with a little effort, can be 
a very worthwhile educational ex- 
perience for many students, It can 
be equally as rewarding and prob- 
ably more challenging than_ the 
newspaper, 

Last year, 1959, when I attend- 
ed the journalism luncheon at the 
NCTE Convention in Denver, | 
was seated at a table with eight 
newspaper advisers and one other 
yearbook adviser. I was not too 
surprised to find that the entire 
meeting was devoted to the news / 
paper. The question under discus | 
sion was whether high = school | 
journalism (that is the newspaper) | 
was to prepare young people for fu- | 
ture jobs in the field of journa-| 
lism. The overwhelmingly un- 
animous answer to that enn 

| 
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was “No”. One after another 
sponsors and teachers pointed out 
peripheral advantages of work in 
journalism — the acceptance of 
responsibility, meeting the public, 
selling advertising, meeting dead- 
lines, etc. 

| was impressed with what was 
said and as I listened to each new 
comment I realized that what was 
said of the newspaper was equally 
true of the yearbook. Yet the eight 
newspaper advisers at our luncheon 
table had all felt that high school 
credit should be given for work on 
the newspaper, but not for work 
on the yearbook, because, they said, 
“There‘s no copy in the yearbook!” 

To refute that idea I should like 
to show you three of Western Hills 
award-winning yearbooks. They 
are filled with interesting copy. The 
1959 book has over 15,000 inches 
of copy not counting senior write- 
ups. I know, too, that the copy 
in our book is read. Time and 
again when the book comes out, 
pupils say to me, “The yearbook 
looks beautiful, but I just can’t 
wait until I can sit down and read 
it.” One girl told me she couldn’t 
get at it because her grandmother 
was reading the book. A boy said 
relatives from California read every 
word of the copy. Parents have 
told me that they not only enjoyed 
looking at the book but they lov- 
ed reading the copy. Certainly a 
yearbook should have copy, and if it 
has a good copy, everyone will read 
it. 

Yearbooks are no longer simply 
memory books for the senior class. 
Today they picture not only the 
events of the school year but the 
educational program and practices 
of the school. As such, they are 


records of modern education and 
serve as a medium of public rela- 
tions. The production of the year- 
book is the publication of a book,a 
book that will be read and reread 
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and looked at for twenty or thirty 
years. Surely we should not let 
this marvelous opportunity for con- 
trolled and motivated activity pass 
largely into the hands of profes- 
sional publishers. 

The yearbook carries motivation 
far beyond any assignment I can 
give in English class. Students on 
my staff will write and write one 
smail caption. Then they will re- 
write and rewrite, again and again 
and again, because each one knows 
that what appears in his section 
under his name will last forever. 
This motivation for careful con- 
trolled work is, to me, one of the 
big values of participation on the 
yearbook staff. 

Furthermore, we learn a great 
deal about good writing — composi- 
tion that goes considerably beyond 
the five W’s of the newspaper story. 
We strive to capture in words the 
mood of a picture. We learn to 
write paragraphs that have con- 
tinuity; we try to creat a rhythmic 
flow in our language. Many of 
the students on my staff are stu- 
dents in Advanced Placement 
classes and still they find their 
training on the yearbook is inval- 
uable to them. 

When we set out to think about 
our yearbook, we approach it as 
a work or art. We learn how im- 
portant structure is in any work of 
art. We choose our theme to unify 
our book, We select, discard, re- 
arrange ideas to produce and de- 
velop an effective story of one year 
in our school. We select a mood or 
tone to maintain throughout the 
book. We search out and learn to 
recognize effective, imaginative 
photography. We study the art of 
layout and design. We work with 
the art department and the art 
teacher. We study type faces and 
learn to select type suited to our 
choice of mood and theme. We 
often do research on our subject. 
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We study advertising techniques 
and apply those which suit our pur- 
pose. We write many of our own 
ads, often convincing our adver- 
tisers that they should let us do so. 
We have our own advertising con- 
tracts and every members of the 
staff sells a minimum amount of 
advertising. We get involved in 
a considerable amount of corres- 
pondence with printers, engravers, 
and photographers. We learn to 
keep accurate records and neat 
files. As I review our production 
of the yearbook, I find that it 
cuts across many lines. We get in- 
volved in creative writing, exposi- 
tory writing, business English, 
literature, art and design, mechani- 
cal drawing, typing, accounting, ad- 
vertising, photography, printing, 
and engraving. Our staff is or- 
ganized in such a manner that each 
section chairman and his group of 
workers participate in almost all 
these activities. Section chairmen 
are responsible for the complete 
development of their sections and 
each one makes a written progress 
report to me every week. Here 
at last I find adeqate motivation 
to get students working and plan- 
ing on their own initiative. 

I should like to speak briefly a- 
bout photography before I close. 
I feel that we are not using the 
yearbook to its best advantage if we 
consider its chief purpose to be the 
development of student photograph- 
ers. Since our school is not a graph- 
ic arts high school, nor does it give 
a course in photography, I refuse 
to consider it part of my job to de- 
velop student photographers. If 
I find students who are good pho- 
tographers, I use them. On the 
whole, however, I believe the tech- 
niques of good photography are 
very involved, so we use profes- 
sional photographers who work 
with our students. Every student 
on the staff learns what a good 
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photograph is; 
out for activities which would make 
good pictures and helps to plan the 
pictures used in our book. Thus, 
many students have the opportunity 
to work with the photographers 


' 
he learns to look 


who try to capture the mood, idea, , 


and action the student wishes. | 
feel that this is better and less ex. 
pensive than having two or three 
students out taking pictures and ex- 
perimenting at our expense. I feel 
it is far better that the staff should 
be concerned with the planning of 
the book, the writing of good copy, 
and the responsibility of produc. 
tion schedules. 

A great deal of money is spent 
on yearbooks every year. Since this 
is so, it would seem only sensible 


that we should arrange to get our . 


money’s worth out of the activity, 
and we can best do this by making 
the production of the yearbook a 
creative educational activity. 

In my estimation the production 
of the yearbook offers gifted stu- 
dents an excellent opportunity to 
use their language skills, to develop 
aesthetic taste, to learn to work 


with others, to meet deadlines, and | 


to accept responsibility. 

The Western Hills annual has 
been treated as a valuable educa- 
tional experience since the open- 
ing of the school in 1928. In that 
time hundreds of boys and girls 
have received worthwhile training 
and the Western Hills annual has 
invariably received Medalist and 
All-American ratings. 

To conclude, I believe strongly 
(1) that development of an_ idea 


through pictures and copy is more | 


important for a yearbook staff than 
the development of student photo- 
graphers, (2) that the chief sponsor- 
ship of the yearbook belongs in 
the English department, (3) that 
the yearbook should be more wide- 


ly recognized as a worthwhile edu- 


cational activity, 
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Successtul Mimeographing 
Of The School News-Magazine 


By Ann Fontana 
How to mimeograph the school news-magazine is dealt with below by 
the chairman of the business department, Southington High School, 
Southington, Conn. The adviser to “The Emblem,” a quarterly news- 
magazine of about 80 pages, she wrote the following information to the 
editor about her publication: “About 600 copies are mimeographed and 
it usually sells out to a student body of 1,050 pupils. Subscription rate 
is $1.35 annually for the four issues plus five issues of the news supple- 
ment, The Emblemette. The Emblem is a self-supporting publication 
which involves nearly $1,000 each year, Costs include: mimeograph 
paper, sub 24, $400; stencils, $96; covers $38; ink $60; photographs $100. 
Equipment takes some funds — a paper jogger, essential for mimeograph- 
ing on both sides of heavy paper, collating racks, which simplify assembling 
the magazine; lettering guides and styli for the art editors; and CSPA 

delegate expenses.” 


In order to mimeograph a neat 
legible school publication, it is es- 
sential to gain the interest and co- 
operation of the business teacher 
who instructs the stenographic sen- 
iors. Neat, legible mimeographing 
does not just happen — it requires 
much supervision and _ training 
since young people are not as 
thorough and careful about their 
work as they need to be — but they 
can be helped to acquire these 
characteristics. The business teach- 
er presents the fundamentals of 
mimeographing to all her classes, 
then divides the classes into groups 
specially suited for certain phases 
of mimeographing. The accurate 
typists type all stencils; the method- 
ical, careful students are responsi- 
ble for all proofreading of stencils; 
and the most responsible group op- 
erates the mimeograph. Students 
are then scheduled for study per- 
iods and after-school time to pro- 
duce each issue of their school pub- 
lication. 

The first step in planning a 
mimeographed school publication 
is a meeting of all advisers and 
editors — here the time schedule 
for the year is drawn up. Copies of 


the Time Schedule are then dis- 
tributed to all persons concerned 
with the publication. 

After copy for each issue is col- 
lected, it is submitted to the busi- 
ness teacher for classroom practice 
on manuscript typing. All typed 
material is then returned to the edi- 
tors and advisers for proofing and 
sorting. The editors then make up 
the dummy using guide sheets pro- 
vided by the business teacher, which 
indicate space available on each 
stencil — the art work is marked 
off on the guide sheet and the num- 
ber of lines of typing counted for 
each page. The pages are then 
numbered and a layout sheet is 
provided. This is tacked to the 
bulletin board close to the mime- 
ograph. Mimeograph_ opera- 
tors then check each page number 
with the layout sheet and cross off 
page numbers as they are complet- 
ed. Completed stencils are careful- 
ly cleaned and stored in folders 
for future use, if needed. 

By using a series of folders clear- 
ly labeled as to purpose, each sen- 
ior is able to keep track of pro- 
gress being made. Folders are 
marked as follows: Ready To 
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Run; To Be Proofread; Insert To 
Be Added. The mimeograph op- 
erator then works from the Ready 
To Run folder and after running 
off desired number, cleans the 
stencil and places it in a folder 
labelled Already Run. 

At Southington High School, in- 
come from subscriptions just bare- 
ly covers actual expenses, so our 
profit comes from advertising 
without our advertisers we could 
not exist. There are well over 100 
SHS pupils involved in this busi- 
ness of ours. There are 50 on the 
staff, 33 of whom are writers. The 
four business managers go out and 
solicit ads all over town and keep 
a card file on advertisers. After 
each issue they deliver copies of 
The Emblem to each advertiser. 
The subscription editors hound 
students to subscribe and then 
write names of subscribers on maga- 
zines to make sure every subscriber 
receives his copy. These are then 
distributed by about 40 homeroom 
representatives. The three art edi- 
tors are responsible for the lay- 
out of all advertising stencils, art 
headings, and drawing throughout 
the magazine. The transfer of art 
work to stencils is also taught and 
supervised by the business teacher 
as it requires much time, patience, 
and attention to detail. Lettering 
guides, in a variety of letter styles 
and sizes, are used for headings. 
About 20 seniors make up the pro- 
duction staff — a period of ten 
school days is allowed for their 
work — some class time — all study 
periods and an after-school sched- 
ule combine to bring each issue out 
on time and in good condition. 

After all stencils have been run, 
the stacks of each page are arrang- 
ed in proper sequence and placed 
on collating racks for quick assem- 
bly — for this activity, many study 
groups are pressed into service and 
by using Tacky-Finger, the modern 
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fingertip moistener, the double 
sheets are kept to a minimum. The 
paper jogger is then used to even 
up the edges and one heavy staple 
is placed in the center of the mag. 
azine content. Then the squared 


cover is placed over the content and | 


two heavy staples are placed on 
either side of the center staple, 
thus giving the magazine a good 
strong binding. Heavy-duty stap 
lers were purchased with Emblem 
funds). 

My contact with the supervision 


of mimeographing The Emblem + 


has been a most rewarding exper- 
ience. I have watched inexper- 
ienced seniors grow into careful, 
thorough typists and proofreaders 
who, hitherto had produced care- 


less work in daily assignments. 
) 


Pride in the result of their efforts 
effected the change in attitude and 
work habits. 

The big reward comes in March 
each year when ten lucky seniors 
are selected to represent Southing- 
ton High School as delegates to 
Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion Convention. They go to New 
York by train (about 100 miles) for 
three days with all expenses paid by 
The Emblem. They check into a 
New York Hotel for three days — 
attend CSPA metings at Columbia 
— see a Broadway Musical and at- 
tend the closing CSPA luncheon 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel—a roy- 
al treat for high school seniors who 
really worked and took real pride 
in their school publication. 

If your school publication is hav- 
ing financial difficulties, why not 
consider making it a total school ef- 
fort by way of the mimeograph! 

Reference Book most helpful to 
mimeographing: Fundamentals Of 
Mimeographing; Edited by Dr. 
Russell N. Cansler, Northwestern 
University, Chicago, Illinois. Issued 
by School Department, A. B. DICK 
CO., Chicago 31, Ilinois. 
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Freedom Is A Must 
For The College Newspaper 


Arthur F. Nicholson 


the author of the following article is a member of the English faculty, 

public relations director, and has general charge of college publications 

(and specifically advises the “Indiana Penn”) at State College, Indiana, 

penna., where he has been since 1948. In the education profession for 

23 years, he has an M. Ed. from Pennsylvania State University, and an 
Ed. D. from New York University. 


Complete freedom from admin- 
istrative control or faculty censor- 
ship for the student editors is ab- 
solutely essential if we are to as- 
sume that the role of a college 
newspaper is to give its readers 
information about the activities of 
the total college. 

Anything less than unlimited 
freedom for the college newspaper 
insults the community of scholars 
— students and faculty — by pre- 
suming to protect them from the 
journalistic efforts of the student 
newspaper staff. 

It seems to me to be very justifi- 
able to assume that college faculty 
and students who are naturally in 
a community of scholars because 
they are seeking information, facts, 
truth, and wisdom are not likely 
to be overwhelmed by the journa- 
listic presentations of the college 
paper. 

Admittedly there are times when 
college editors just like editors any- 
where are likely to write and print 
materials which may be judged 
to be in bad taste to be mistaken 
in fact, or even to be outrageously 
biased. 

However, it has been my observa- 
tion that the likelihood that col- 
lege editors will go overboard in 
matters of taste, fact, or bias is so 
slight most efforts in the way of 
censorship or similar devices are 
comic and unjustified. 

Education in a democracy should, 


I believe, give people experience 
with the democratic processes of a 
free press. The entire college en- 
vironment should be one in which 
exchange of ideas and free discus- 
sion are encouraged. The college 
press should have and use the wid- 
est freedom in the presentation of 
as much information as possible on 
the pertinent news of the college 
world in order to help keep the 
college citizenry informed and 
alerted. 

A key factor in promoting the 
democratic process on the college 
level will certainly be the free dis- 
cussion engendered by a college 
press that is free. Therefore, it 
seems to me that an obligation 
of a college administration is to see 
that the editor and staff of the 
college newspaper always feel free to 
write and publish the news as they, 
the student editors and staff, see 
fit. 

In this same view the college 
newspaper should be encouraged 
to be a kind of laboratory vehicle 
to use freedom of the press and to 
stimulate the use of freedom of 
discussion and debate and of all the 
other freedoms implied in the 
American Bill of Rights. 

The proper place for a college 
newspaper is in the vanguard in 
the use of freedom. The college ad- 
ministration has an obligation not 
only to say that a college newspa- 
per is free of censorship, but to in- 
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sure that it is possible for the edi- 
tors to practice and make use of 
their freedom so that that free- 
dom has meaning and significance 
in the college community. 

My observation has been that on 
occasion administrators and facul- 
ty are sometimes tempted to re- 
press freedom of the college press 
whenever the paper prints infor- 
mation regarded as unkind to or 
unpleasant for the powers that be. 

It is my contention that a college 
newspaper which does not on oc- 
casion make some of its readers 
feel uncomfortable is not fulfilling 
its obligation as a free press. Too 
often the college paper is regard- 
ed as an instrument that should be 
dedicated to the comfort of the 
complacent. Actually a free press 
has a definite obligation to needle 
its readership. 

This needling process does not 
necessarily have to happen directly 
as a result of what is written specifi- 
cally in particular news articles or 
feature stories. ‘The very act of 
writing and printing significant 
facts and information of interest 
to readers almost invariably offends 
or needles somebody. 

I have from time to time been 
amused by pious declarations made 
by college authorities who say that 
student editors should only have 
freedom with responsibility. This 
statement, of course, is both plati- 
tudinous and redundant. For it 
goes without saying that freedom 
is itself the greatest responsibility 
a man can have. 

Without question the wise use of 
freedom is difficult to accomplish 
without a fine sense of responsibil- 
itv. The very use of freedom im- 
plies a responsible search of and 
for the truth, a fair and objective 
presentation of the news, and when 
controversy is involved an oppor- 
tunity for all pertinent points of 
view to be given an airing. 
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It takes courage and practice in 
the use of freedom for editors to | 
publish factual information which | 
tends to frighten them by its im. 
plications. But freedom of the 
press means that editors must have 
the courage to write the truth as | 
accurately and as honorably as 
humanly possible. 

It goes without saying that oc- 
casionally even the best student edi- 
tors will make mistakes in judg- 
ment in the use of their freedom, 
and the mistakes they make in 
judgment will be embarrassing to 
the powers that are in the college 
administration and to the other 
vested interests about the institu- 
tion. 

It is my belief that any institu- 
tion worthy of its name and any 
administration worthy of its salt, 
should encourage the student edi- — 
tors to use their freedom even at | 
the risk of having the editors make 
mistakes, Further it should be un- 
derstood, that the editors being hu- 
man will, of course, make mistakes. 

The very fact that the college 
press is free means that there will 
be an opportunity to rectify mis- 
takes in judgment through giving 
other points of view equal space 
and equal play. Editors who might 
have made an honest error will be 
desirous of giving the news and 
opinions fair play so that when 
error is called to their attention they 
will want to make the necessary 
corrections. 

Authority in the administration 
of the college must be careful not 
to overuse or abuse the correction- 
al function when student editors 
have made a mistake. 

As a practical matter, I have 
often observed that where a col- 
lege is well and wisely administer- 
ed, the press generally tends to be 
free. And, by and large, the press 
tends to be most closely supervis- 
ed and censored where the admin- 
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istration is weakened and most in- 
secure. 


The very concept of democratic 
process implies that it must be pos- 
sible for society to be improved 
through discussion, learning, in- 
vestigation, and the presentation 
of information about all phases of 
that society. 

The college press can perform 
the function of being an agency 
for informing the college public 
about the health and disease of the 
college body. There are sincere 
people who believe in democracy 
and in freedom of expression, but 
who are willing to emasculate press 
freedom because they feel some 
things should be said and other 
things should not be said. 


The editors and staff of a college 
newspaper should know that the 
responsibility and freedom for 
printing the news now rests com- 
pletely with them, that they will 
not be censored in what they print, 
and that they will be protected by 
the process of press freedom in the 
honest mistakes that they might 
make. 

Of course, if the editors truiy 
believe in freedom of the press, they 
will realize that the college public 
has the right to criticize them for 
the mistakes that they, the editors, 
make. But the editors should nev- 
er fear that there will be dire «on- 
sequences because they have had 
the courage to exercise their rights 
to a free press and their obligation 
to give the college public the kind 
of information only a truly free 
press can give. 

Occasionally an individual turns 
up in the position of student editor 
of a college newspaper who is pos- 
sibly too extreme, but it is more 
likely that an individual who has 
gone through the educational pro- 
cess long and thoroughly enough 
to have arrived at the college level 
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17 
will be more prone to be timid 


and intimidated rather than to be 
radical and brash. 


1 believe that the student editor 
who with democratic freedom of 
the press prints a story, intention- 
ally or otherwise, which offends 
his readership needs the sympathy 
and support of his faculty adviser 
much more than he needs faculty 
censorship. 

It is my fear that college editors 
are much more likely to become too 
comfortable and not use the free- 
dom they have to the degree that 
is necessary in a democracy than 
it is likely that they will misuse 
their freedom. 


In many instances after some ven- 
tures in the use of reedom the edi- 
tor gets intellectually bruised and 
finds it much easier to print the 
news innocuously than it is to print 
the information that it is neces- 
sary for people to have in order 
to make up their minds intelligent- 
ly on the issues of the day. 


Too many college newspapers 
reflect a misguided public relations 
view point which seems to think 
that everybody needs to be pleased 
rather than to have accurate and 
full information. 


Those who write for such a free 
press realize they have one of the 
great cherished freedoms in a de- 
mocracy. The good citizenship and 
the high morale induced in edi- 
tors who feel free to report the 
truth about their college world 
remarkable. 

College editors tend to grow to 
be even better and more respon- 
ible individuals in an atmosphere 
of press freedom. Their colleagues 
and readers likewise learn to ap- 
preciate the value of the objectiv- 
ity of the college free press which 
conscientiously informs the alert 
instead of merely pleasing the com- 
placent. 
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A 


Quality 
Without A Journalism Class 


By Mrs. Anne C. Marks 
Producing a quality duplicated publication without a journalism class 


is done more often than some advisers would think. 


School Publication | 


The adviser to | 


“Chat,” the duplicated publication of Oceanside Junior High School 
(enrollment 2,200), Oceanside, N.Y., tells of some of the ways that have 
worked and helped in the past five years of her successful advisership. 


A duplicated publication can be 
every bit as respectable as a print- 
ed one. There is no need to apol- 
ogize for a quality duplicated 
school paper. 

The only difference between a 
paper produced by letter-press and 
one produced by stencil or fluid 
duplication is the method of print- 
ing. Actually the letter-press is a 
duplicator, too. Both types of ma- 
chines serve the same basic pur- 
pose — to produce many exact cop- 
ies of one original piece of written 
material. 

Aside from printing, the differ- 
ence between the two methods is 
slight. The functions of inform- 
ing, entertaining, and serving as 
a public relations instrument for 
the school are the same. The same 
loyalty, pride, and interest are 
needed and the same _ responsibil- 
ities of clear writing, careful edit- 
ing, and accurate reporting are nec- 
essary regardless of the method of 
printing. 

If the duplicated school paper 
does not fulfill its functions just as 
well or better than a printed pa- 
per, you may be sure that the rea- 
son is not the method by which 
it is printed. The fault is more 
likely to be the result of a lackadais- 
ical attitude about meeting dead- 
lines (since no commercial printer 
is involved) or that the staff is 
not making use of the many ad- 
vantages which this method af- 
fords. 

The organization of the staff is 
the keynote to success. Member- 


ship to the staff should be based 
on three primary qualifications: 

1. The student’s ability to pro- 
duce good work. 7 
2. His promptness in meeting 

obligations. 

3. His appreciation of journal- 
ism as a worthwhile activity, 

If the staff member has these 
qualities, the adviser has a sound 
nucleus on which to build the, 
publication. 

Methods for choosing the staff 
vary from school to school. Schools 
with journalism courses and those 
without have entirely different sit- 
uations. Often advisers find then- 
selves confronted with the situation 
where there is no course offered 
and students without the vaguest 
notion or background in journal- 
ism make up the staff. 

In this situation the adviser 
should make use of the “trial and 
error’ method of selecting the staff. 
Usually an appeal to the English 
teachers will bring out recommend- 
ed recruits. A simple composition 
test made up of usage and gram- 
atical errors to be corrected will 
be helpful in selecting key staffers. 
Then, through observation, the ad- 
viser and, perhaps, a competent edi- 
tor are soon able to place other 
students in the positions to which 
they would be best suited. 

Any good school journalism text 
will give you a list of staff mem- 
bers and their duties on a school 
publication. 

No staff member, once selected, 
should assume the attitude that 
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he’s written his story and his job 
is through for that issue. Staff 
members who take pride in their 
paper and work as a unit are essen- 
ral to the effective operation of any 
school publication.* 

The vital role of the reporters 
and writers must not be overlook- 
ed. For without them, there could 
certainly be no paper. They have 
a moral responsibility of evaluat- 
ing, interpreting, and recording, 
with accuracy and truthfulness, the 
events which affect everyone assoc- 
iated with the school. 

The adviser’s role should be 
exactly what the title implies. He 
should give advice, recommend cor- 
rect procedures, give information, 
appraise, comfort, and console, Un- 
der no circumstances should he 
have produce the publication. 
The adviser has the responsibility 
of organizing and controlling the 
activity so that worth-while learn- 
ing is evident. 

With a staff selected, duties dele- 
gated, and a time schedule establish- 
ed (this latter is very important to 
meet deadlines) the publication has 
begun. Original copy is submitted 
double spaced and written on one 
side of the paper only. The copy 
then is edited and ready to be 
typed. Whether a one, two, or 
three-column page is used, the copy 
must be “marginated” or “‘justi- 
fied.” This is the term used to 
indicate the process of typing copy 
to obtain a uniform right hand 
margin. After all copy is marginat- 
ed, it is sent to staff members to 
prepare for the dummy sheet. 

The dummy sheet has three pur- 
poses: 

1. It provides a worksheet for 
the editor in designing each page. 

2. It is the only guide the typist 


* 1!—English and Hach's Scholastic 
Journalism (lowa State University Press) 
2—Springboard to Journalism (Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association) 
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uses in typing the stencil. 

3. It serves as a guide sheet for 
the art department and for head- 
lines. 

After staff members a. 
heads) receive marginated copy, 
is cut in column strips and arrang- 
ed on a coded dummy sheet. The 
coded dummy sheet is one which 
contains the line numbers and 
typewriter margin stops for each 
column. The sheet is blocked off 
into columns and becomes a form 
into which the copy is placed. 
Even pages are arranged to the left 
of the folio being compiled with the 
odd numbers to the right. 

The nameplate, masthead (listing 
of staff) are constant parts of the 
make-up pages and do not usually 
change in composition. These can 
be arranged on dummy sheets be- 
fore the other copy. 

The layout of the dummy sheets 
is exacting work and requires in- 
genuity, patience, and a sense of 
artistry. 

With the dummy completed, the 
next step is to type the copy on 
the stencil according to the layout 
plan. The ribbon on the type- 
writer is shifted out of typing posi- 
tion to the stencil position. This 
enables the type key to strike the 
stencil directly. The type keys 
must be cleaned after each sten- 
cil is typed. The typist should 
read the copy first to become fa- 
miliar with the trend of the copy. 

The stencil typist will find it 
easier to type each column com- 
pletely. The dummy sheet should 
be followed exactly as to which line 
the copy is to start on and upon 
which line the copy ends. 

The stencil should be proof read 
before it is sent to the art depart- 
ment for illustrating and head- 
lining. It is preferable that this 
be done by someone other than the 
typist. This will insure catching 
most mistakes. 
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The dummy folio is sent to the 
art department with the stencils. 
This enables them there to account 
accurately for and illustrate that 


space indicated on the dummy 
sheet. Most art departments utilize 
a sco This is an illuminated 


drawing board. A frame supports 
a sheet of glass under which is a 
light. The glass should be trans- 
lucent so that the light is diffused 
evenly. The illustrations to be 
used may then be traced on to the 
stencil. The headlines are letter- 
ed in by the same process. All art 
work should be under the direction 
of an art adviser or some qualified 
person. 

The paper is now ready for the 
duplicator. The students should 
be sure that they read the instruc- 
tions for operating the machine 
very carefully before they begin to 
“turn the crank.” The manufac- 
turer of the duplicator may even 
send a representative to explain 
and teach the use of its product. 
As each page is duplicated, that 
stencil should be hung up. Keep all 
stencils until the paper has been 
assembled and distributed. 

When all the stencils have been 
run off, the paper is ready to as- 
semble page by page in numerical 
order. Use an assembly line. Lay 
the piles of duplicated pages in 
numerical order with the odd pages 
up. Arrange them from left to 
right. When the last page is add- 
ed, a person checks to see that the 
pages are placed in the proper ord- 
er. It is then passed to the stapler. 
Two staples are necessary, placed 
about two inches from each end. 
Three staples are wasteful. If a 
cover is used, the stapler passes it 
to the person who will staple the 
cover (magazine and news maga- 
zines). It is wise to have a staple 
puller handy to remove the improp- 
erly punched staples. 

The reader is an important per- 





son. Without him there would be p 
no reason for the paper's existence, 
Consequently, the efficiency of the | 
staff in getting the paper to him is 
of major importance. If he gets 
his paper late, his confidence in the 
publication will be shaken. 

Methods of distribution will vary _ 
according to the situations in dif. 
ferent school systems. But how. 
ever it is done, it should be well- 
organized and efficient. 

A duplicated paper staff should 
exchange papers with other school _ 
paper staffs in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the school and with a se- 
lected list of better papers from 
a distance. Exchange lists should 
be revised at the beginning of each 
publication year, so that the old 
addresses which do not exchan 
may not remain on the list to add 
postal expense. 

After every issue the staff should 
meet in analyse the complete issue. 
This enables them to make sugges- 
tions to improve the next issue. 

Affiliation with state and na 
tional groups entitles schools to 
critical services and allows the pub- 
lications to enter in competition 
according to the enrollment and 
publication classification. 

School papers should not be pub- 
lished to win awards, Its primary 
function is to serve the school and 
the community. Contests can be 
a means to an end in the improve- 
ment of a school paper. They are 
an excellent motivating device to 
instill in the staff the necessity for 
constant critical analysis of its 
work. 

A quality paper does not just 
happen. It requires the constant 
effort of all staff members, the co- 
operation of all departments within 
the school and the sincere belief 
that the sum total of all the work 
involved is important to the stu- 
dent body, school administrators, 
and to the local community. 
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‘Newpaper In Every Elementary 


School?’ 


‘By All Means’ 


By Lydia Gross 
The director of elementary education and principal of Akeley School at 
State College, Lock Haven, Penna., goes into detail about the staffing, pro- 


duction, etc., 
is the faculty adviser. 


of her mimeographed paper, “Campus Flash,” of which she 
Her paper has been published continuously since 


1947, reaching CSPA medalist rating twice 


The mimeographed sheets of the 
“Campus Flash” had been return- 


ed and were assembled by a bust- 


ling staff for distribution by the 
circulation manager, aged seven, 
and his assistant, aged six. 

The editor and art editor 
free to relax. 

Liz Ann, the editor, picked up 
her copy of the paper and said, 
‘ld better read this now. When 
I take it home my mother will 
grab it and I'll never see it again.” 
Diane glanced up from her copy 
in surprise, ““That’s what my moth- 
er does, too, when I bring mine 
home.” 

An elementary newspaper is good 
public relations, Parents want to 
know about their children’s school. 

A newspaper whose young staff 
is committed to complete news cov- 
erage of the major activities of the 
school and classroom, can make par- 
ents feel as if they “were there,” 
too, when everything happened. 

An early acquaintance with the 
press is both possible for elemen- 
tary children and necessary for 
them. Since approximately fifty 
per cent of the children entering 
first grade never attend high school, 
the elementary school must provide 
experiences with this medium of 
continued education through which 
they will always be getting the in- 
formation they need for the daily 
life of a citizen in a democracy. 

This larger concept of the role 
of a newspaper should be a dom- 
inating factor in the adviser’s mind. 


were 


Because of its importance, special 
effort should be made to conquer 
the mechanics of producing a paper 
so the adviser’s major effort can 
be spent in accomplishing the great- 
er objective. 

Typing, cutting stencils, dupli- 
cating the paper, and distributing 
it should be systematized as soon 
as possible, so the teacher is free 
to stimulate writing, develop the 
“nose for news” and establish the 
paper as a school and community 
asset. Parents have been generous 
with their time as typist, P.T.A.’s 
have purchased duplicating ma- 
chines, office secretaries have cheer- 
fully taken on these additional 
tasks, and paper has appeared from 
nowhere to help the cause along 
where there is an interested teach- 
er to take the lead. 

Ideally, every teacher in the 
school should be able and willing 
to sponsor a school newspaper. 
Teachers of the primary grades 
might have to organize staffs dif- 
ferently, but middle grade teach- 
ers could make the school news- 
paper a class project and develop 
their classes into effective working 
units. As a principal sponsor, 1 
found the best working staff to be 
composed of five children from the 
fifth and sixth grades and one from 
each of the others. These children 


met and applied for positions from 
the following suggested list: 
Editorial Staff 
Editor in chief 
Literary Editor 
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General News Editor 

Managing Editor 

Exchange Editor 

Art Editor 

Sports Editor 

Feature Writers 

Grade News 

Record Keeper 

Messenger 

Distribution Manager 

The entire staff made up the 
list of news stories. The editor 
and assistant took the list to all the 
grades in the building. The teach- 
ers indicated which ones their grade 
would write, and a due date was 
set. When the day came, stories 
were typed for the first time. Head- 
lines were checked, dummy sheets 
posted, and the editors considered 
which stories needed illustrations. 
The writers provided illustrations 
where possible. Editors, general 
news editors, news editors, work- 
ed on the dummy sheets first, spec- 
ial section editors and feature writ- 
ers then did their work. In all 
this arranging, the suggestions giv- 
en by the C. S. P. A. rating sheets 
were followed and proved to be in- 
valuable. 

The question of where to work 
and set up the necessary tools re- 
solved itself after years of ‘ ‘making 
do.” A room in the elementary 
school is now known as the “Cam- 
pus Flash” room. It contains two 
long tables and chairs enough to 
surround them. The large bulletin 
board is used for dummy sheets be- 
fore production, exchange papers 
afterwards, and, “now and then,” 
display of C. S. P. A. awards. A 
small table holds the Clearoscope, 
stencils, letter guides, reproducing 
pencils, and styli. Dummy sheets 
are measured once and a_ year’s 
supply duplicated. A small bulletin 
board outside in the hall carries 
news of deadlines to be met, ap- 
pointments with art and other 
specialists, lists of news stories as 





they break, an occasional reminde | 
of the 5 W’s and 1 H which news| 
stories must contain, and an occas. | 


ional 
lines. 

Sometime during a child’s ex. 
perience in elementary school, he | 
should become acquainted with the 
local press, its personnel, depart. 
ments, equipment, and how it o 
erates. ‘This is easy, when the local 
paper makes the first advance. In 
our community, the paper sends a 
subscription to every elementary, 
junior, and senior high school in | 
the country. On special occasions, 
such as grade’s special camping 
experience, copies are supplied for 
all children daily. A class study- 
ing the newspaper is supplied with 
copies for the duration of the study. 

Children who have worked on | 
the school paper or engaged in 
studies described are ready to un | 
derstand a trip to the local news- | 
paper office. Whether they get the 
“fifty cent’ or “dollar” tour depends 
somewhat on the age of the group. 
The tour begins with the advertis- 
ing and business departments which 
are described as the people who earn 
the money to produce the paper. 
The children are shown layouts 
of ads and the men tell what they 
do to help merchants sell customers 
what they have. 

The editorial room with its var- 
ious desks, city, sports, social, wire, 
church can be understood. The 
teletype fascinates children and 
they learn how news is transmitted. 
The Fairchild Electronic machine 
holds their attention for a long 
time, while they watch the picture 
appear on the plastic sheet as the 
drum revolves. 

The mechanical department 
where the children see convention- 
al linotype machines and mechani- 
cal typesetting by perforated tape 
is both mysterious and exciting. 
They watch the assembly of type in 


“please’ for verbs in head- 
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the “make up” of pages and ob- 
serve With awe the hot metal de- 
partment which makes cylindrical 
casts on which the pages of the pa- 
per appear. 

The tour is timed so the chil- 
dren can be there when the press 
runs. They see rolls of newsprint 
turning into the familiar bundle of 
papers their carrier boys take to 
their homes. Those who conduct the 
tour weave in explanations of the 
policy of the paper and ethics gov- 


. erning their profession. 


“Campus Flash” appeared first 
in 1947 and has been in continuous 
production since. Enthusiasm has 
been steady and high. No story is 
refused publication; the news list 
takes care of that. The prospect 
of attending C. S. P. A. conventions 
is a constant incentive to work for 
the paper. The little folks plan 
ahead. The distribution manager 
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from second grade tried to resign 
from the staff recently because he 
wanted to be on it in fifth grade 
when he would be old enough to 
go to New York. Children fortu- 
nate enough to attend the C. S. P. A. 
conventions produce a special edi- 
tion of their own. What a growth 
of vocabulary this represents! What 
a motive for expression this pro- 
vides! One who had had exper- 
ience observed wonderingly, “Us 
kids on the staff are the best spell- 
ers in our room.” Small wonder — 
something to write about, an out- 
let for the writing, and an admir- 
ing host of readers awaiting it. 

A newspaper published in every 
elementary school is a laudable and 
possible goal. Much oral and writ- 
ten language is involved. The writ- 
ing must be correct because others 
must read. The punctuation must 
be correct because others must un- 
derstand. 


Adviser Names 3 Shortcomings 


Of College Newspapers 


By Thomas Elliott Berry 
“On the whole, I feel that college newspapers are performing their func- 
tion well,” writes the professor of English and director of graduate stud- 
ies at West Chester State College, West Chester, Penna., but .... And it 
ison that “but” that he fastens, as it were, three shortcomings of college 
papers. The edtior of The Bulletin is glad that he names what he thinks 


are shortcomings, and, better still, goes into detail about them. 


Dr. 


Berry is the author of “Journalism Today,” (Chilton, 1958). 


An inevitable result of advancing 
an opinion based only on observa- 
tion is that one is certain to be 
challenged. He will surely become 
the object of pleasant disagreement 
in some quarters and of hostility or 
contempt in others. At best, he may 
receive a polite nodding of heads 
from those who agree. At worst, 
he is likely to fall victim to snide 
remarks or seemingly endless in- 
vective. Such has been the occupa- 
tional hazard of the critic, the re- 
viewer, and the observer over the 


years. Fully aware of this situa- 
tion, I shall offer, nonetheless, an 
appraisal of college newspapers as 
I have observed them during my 
20 years as a faculty adviser. In 
so doing, I should like to emphasize 
that this is merely “one man’s opin- 
ion.” 

On the whole, I feel that college 
newspapers are performing their 
function well. They are, generally 
speaking, well written, informative, 
and entertaining. They make an 
honest and largely successful at- 


24 
tempt to report and interpret the 
newsworthly events on their cam- 
puses, and they reflect credit to 
themselves and their colleges. How- 
ever, if a true appraisal is in order, 
the weaknesses sometimes seen 
should be noted also. From my 
vantage point, I frequently see 
three shortcomings. 

First, I feel that some college 
newspapers strive too hard to imi- 
tate the metropolitan dalies, and 
thereby they lose a measure of ef- 
fectiveness. Specifically, they try 
too often to employ make-up de- 
vices that are best suited to the 
standard size eight-column page of 
the conventional newspaper. The 
full banner line, for example, of 
the large newspaper is too frequent- 
ly used by the small five-column 
college paper when the content of 
the story does not justify the ban- 
ner. Thus, the college paper ap- 
pears to be forcing its news into 
a pre-conceived pattern of make-up, 
rather than settling upon make-up 
after weighing news values. Also, 
too many college newspapers im- 
itate the big city daily by running 
columns on politics, books, drama, 
and similar areas. They encourage 
the student columnist to hold forth 
on world affairs, political implica- 
tions, and other fields in which 
he is not especially competent, 
whereas instead, he could concen- 
trate with more authority and or- 
iginality on “interpretations in 
depth” of campus activities and 
similar subjects, Even more ser- 
ious, however, is the frequent at- 
tempts to follow the daily by trying 
for an abundance of spot news. 
This is a mistake, I feel, because 
such stories are not always plenti- 
ful on many campuses, and the 
attempt to make spot news of 
routine or relatively insignificant 
events falls flat. The campus 
newspaper, I think, should rely 
more on interpretative reporting, 
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on feature stories, and on: treat! 
ments of news behind the news. 

The second shortcoming of the) 
college newspaper, as I see the sit. 
uation, is that frequently a lack of” 
imagination exists in finding and 
writing feature stories. Campuse;| 
everywhere abound in good feature 
stories, but not enough of them 
appear in print. On many cam. 
puses there is a mine of stories - 
as yet barely touched — of colorful 
students, faculty, and employees. 
There is also a fund of feature pos. 
sibilities in the history of campus) 
buildings and developments gener. 
ally. These stories all represent 
opportunities for the story that in- 
terprets. These stories, incident 
ally, still rank at the forefront in 
generating reader interest in a pa 

er. 

The third shortcoming which | 
find is a certain unevenness of 
quality from one issue of a given 
college paper to the next. One is 
sue is likely to have a well con- 
ceived heads, carefully written ar- 
ticles, and attractive make-up, 
whereas the next issue presents an 
impression of having been “thrown 
together.” Undoubtedly there are 
good reasons for this unevenness - 
pressure of examinations, a staff 
suddenly finding itself swamped 
with work, a breakdown in staff 
communications, or some similar 
condition. Nevertheless, the ut- 
even quality of the issues as they 
are placed side by side becomes 
all too apparent. 

Perhaps there is nothing new in 
the situation of the college news 
paper as I see it. Perhaps, too, 
my vision is clouded by my own 
situation as a _ faculty adviser 
— where I wrestle with these short- 
comings year after year, frequently 
with limited success. Nonetheless, 
I submit my view for whatever 
thinking and discussion it may pro- 
voke. 
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Guide To Good Books 


By Hans Christian Adamson 


Colonel, U. S. Airforce, retired, Author of: .“Captain Eddie Ricken- 
backer” — “Lands Of The New World Neighbors” — “Keepers Of The 
Light” — “Admiral Thunderbolt” — “Rebellion In Missouri: 1861”; with 
Fred G. Carnochan: “Empire Of The Snakes” — “Out of Africa’; with 
Charles A. Lockwood: “Hellcats Of The Sea” — “Zoomies, Subs, and 
Zeros” — “Through Hell and Deep Water” — “Tragedy At Honda”; with 


_ L. J. Maitland: “Knights Of The Air’; with Helen Lyon Adamson: 


“Sportsman’s Game And Fish Cookbook.” 


The reviews appearing in this March 1961 issue of The Bulletin of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association, published quarterly at 
Columbia University in the City of New York, are also distributed to 
four hundred United States Armed Services libraries in thirty-six Com- 
mands throughout the world and the librarians of the VA Veterans hos- 
pitals. Readers please address all inquiries regarding “Guide To Good 
Books” to Hans Christian Adamson, 850 Powell Street, San Francisco 8, 
California. 





The Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire by Edward Gibbon 
(Harcourt, Brace — NF. — $8.00). 
A hearty welcome to this one vol- 
ume abridgement by D. M. Low 
of this majestic and enduring his- 
torical tapestry about the march of 
Rome from empire to republic and 
ruin. Deserves wide and enthu- 
slastic reception. 

The Deep Treasure by J. C. Wil- 
lamson (Crown — NF. — $3.50). In 
these true, but often tall tales of 
the Texas oilfields, the author 
makes it plain that one of the oil- 
ist and slickest features of the oil 
game is human nature. A geologist, 
Mr. Williamson knows the breed 
fom gusher owners to dry-hole 
drillers. Good natured ribbing 
provides the major reader appeal. 

Autobiographies from Double- 
day & Co. include Golf Is My Game 
by Robert Tyre “Bobby” Jones 
Illus. — $4.50). A fine, full story 
about this wonder golfer from six 
0 sixty, in sickness and in health. 


— Miracle in the Evening by Nor- 
man Bel Geddes ($4.50) whose own 
magical career was as spectacular 
as the stage settings he designed. 
Life Under the Pharaohs by 
Leonard Cottrell (Holt, Rinehart, 
Winston — NF. — Illus. — $5.00). 
What was life like in Egypt for 
ordinary people under the God- 
King rulers of 4,000 years ago? How 
did they think, talk, dress, work, 
play? Mr. Cottrell answers these 
intriguing questions eloquently in 
a series of unusual reconstructions 
of the ways of life during an an- 
cient and now lost civilization. 
Cavalcade of Basket Ball by 
Alexander M. Weygand (Macmil- 
lan — NF. — Illus. — $5.00). From 
a quiet game — played by college 
girls and YMCA boys in the 1890s 
to a high-velocity game for giant 
“goons” in the 1940s — Basket Ball 
has gone a long, long way. The 
amusing, often fantastic, kinks and 
quirks in the path of the game and 
its players are graphically exposed 
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by Colonel Weygand, Olympic 
Games historian and, himself, a 
stellar figure in the athletic firm- 
ament. 


Countdown for Decision by Ma- 
jor General J. B. Medaris with Ar- 
thur Gordon (Putman — NF. — 
Illus. — $5.00). This volume comes 
closer to being a definitive, yet high- 
ly readable, history of our Army’s 
role in rocketry than any similar 
book now in circulation. What 
with the increasing demands by 
rockets upon public attention and 
funds, here is a run-down that out- 
lines causes, costs, and results. 

Tourist In Africa by Evelyn 
Waugh (Little, Brown — NF. — 
Illus. — $3.75). As a tourist, Mr. 
Waugh is unique and refreshing 
in that all that he sees and thinks 
and writes about are people — 
white, black, and “apartheid”. In 
the author’s Africa, the only life 
is human life; and the only feroc- 
ity he reveals, is human ferocity. 
A masterly exposition of an Africa 
that is dark and dangerous by vir- 
tue of its yeasting human pro- 
blems. 


The Gila Trail by Benjamin 
Butler Harris and edited by Richard 
H. Dillon. (U of Okla. Press — 
NF. — Illus. — $4.00). A humding- 
er of a story about an early gold- 
rusher who went “off to Californy” 
with a notebook, rather than a 
banjo, on his knee — and it makes 
excellent wild west music. Harris, 
a young lawyer, went from Texas 
to the gold country. He tells 
about hostile Indians, _ friend- 
ly Mexicans, privations enroute, 
and life among the gold miners 
with a fine dramatic touch and a 
dash of humor. Added attractions: 
Mr. Dillon’s satisfying commentar- 
ies in footnotes. 

Look to the Wilderness by W. 
Douglas Burden (Little, Brown — 
NF. — Illus. — $6.50). In this auto- 
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biography of a big-game hunte 
one meets some interesting animals) 
and quite a few fearsome people. ji 
This is because Mr. Burden seg 
more than his targets through the © 
sights of his rifle. The author 
makes a moving plea for the pre-| 
servation of wilderness as a boon, 
not only to animals, but to civiliz 
ed man who needs the peace that 
Nature brings. 


Fields of Glory by William H. 
Nelson and Frank E. Vendiver 
(Dutton—NF.—Illus. — $10). This 
is, basically, about American war- 
fare by land from the Colonies 
to Korea. While the text is in 
teresting primarily from a histori- 
cal viewpoint, the amazing pictor- 
ial coverage is the book’s major at- 
traction. It depicts that, as military } 
science advances, the soldier's lot 
grows heavier. The Minute Man\ 
is shown carrying only a musket./ 
The Korean G.I. lugs a load that 
a mule might envy. 


Rebellion In Missouri, 1861 by 
Hans Christian Adamson (Chilton | 
— NF. — Illus. — $5.00). In 1861, 
when Missouri was being pushed 
toward the Confederacy by strongly 
intrenched Governor Jackson, 
small, scrappy, able Captain Na 
thaniel Lyon, U.S.A., upset the reb- 
el applecart and saved the State 
for the Union. The author deals 
with the tensions, plots, and count- 
er-plots in St. Louis and through- 
out Missouri and how Lyon raised, 
trained, and led an Army that frus 
trated secessionist intruders. 

You Have to Pay the Price by 
Earl H. “Red” Blaik and Tim Co 
hane — (Holt, Rinehart, Winston 
— NF. — Illus. — $4.95). A lively 
and absorbing story about West 
Point football and those who have 
played on and against the Army 
teams. Colonel Blaik spent many 


of his service years as West Point 
coach and he pulls no punches in 
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iq GUIDE TO GOOD BOOKS 


> laying the facts on the line. An 


ot off-season Must for football fans. 
le| = Science Ponders Religion by Har- 
ees! low Shapley (Appleton, Century, 
the’ Croft — NF. — $5.00). Here a fam- 
hor. ous astronomer, who knows his 
re|| way around the starry gallaxies, 
on, ventures into the even deeper, un- 
liz _ charted spaces of the hearts, spirits, 
hat and souls of men. He believes that 
religion, to keep pace with science, 
H. must contemplate a stellar rather 
ver), than an earthbound theology. Deep 
*his © but provocative. 
var: Our Incredible Civil War by 
ries) Burke Davis (Holt, Rinehart, Wins- 
in|) ton — NF. — Illus. — $4.95). Mr. 
ori Davis has produced a sort of blue 
tor. and gray crazyquilt which, like the 
at-| kind Grandma used to sew, is made 
ary) up of colorful odds and ends of 
lot Various fabrics. The book is com- 
fan, pletely anecdotal and rather off- 
ket, |) beat in its contents in that it gives 
hat new angles on famous leaders, fresh 
glimpses of the lads in the ranks, 
b | unfamiliar views of familiar events, 
Y) and many intriguing oddities about 
“ an incredible war. 
hed} Parodies — An Anthology from 
gly Chaucer to Beerbohm and After by 
on,| Dwight MacDonald (Random 
Nz.| House, NF. — $7.50). Just because 
reb-| this collection of barbed witticism 
rate} Starts with Chaucer and _ runs 
eqls| through Beerbohm make not the 
int} Mistake of labelling it Old Hat. 
igh: The “and After’ portion of the 
sed, | title embraces a goodly serving of 
rus | lively, timely tongue-in-cheek writ- 
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ings by Robert Benchley, Sherwood 
Anderson, Wolcott Gibbs, Ring 
Lardner, and many other moderns 
who often wrote with scalpels in- 
stead of quills. 


Decision at Delphi by Helen 
MacInnes (Harcourt, Brace — F. 
~ $4.95). There are more built-in 
panic buttons in this suspense novel 
about Greek and Asiatic spies, as- 
sassins, writers, and love than there 
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are switches on a IBM computer. 
Miss MacInnes reached the ceiling 
of superb mystery writing in North 
From Romé. This time she pene- 
trates into the wild blue yonder- 
land of stratospheric thriller. 


Discovery and Exploration by 
Frank Debenham (Doubleday — 
NF. — Illus. — $9.95). There are 
endless hours of fascinating discov- 
ery and thrilling exploration with- 
in the covers of this book. It meets 
Man as he left his trees for his caves 
some 50,000 years ago, ranges with 
him all over the earth throughout 
the ages and leaves him today stand- 
ing, so to speak, on the edge of 
space. The illustrations, maps, and 
charts are magnificent. 

New 20 Best Books From Read- 
ers Digest (Harper — NF-F — $4.95). 
One would have to search far and 
wide to find a bedside companion 
as adaptable as this book to suit a 
reader's every mood. Comedy, 
drama, adventure, true life stories, 
out-of-this-world fiction — it is all 
there, long or short, but never dull. 
Excellent writings by a score of true 
and tried authors. 

Golden Wings by Martin Caid- 
in (Random House — NF. — Illus. 
— $10.). A pictorial history of Navy 
and Marine Corps aviation, the 
book is everything it set out to be, 
Here is a faithful, thoughtful, and 
inspiring history of sea-going avia- 
tion and airmen from the earliest 
Curtiss “pushers” to the newest 
super-jets. Replete with photo- 
graphic coverage; complete in 
story handling. Produced with the 
full-out cooperation of the U. S. 
Navy. 

Common Sense About ...... 
(Macmillan — NF. — $2.95). Rus- 
sia (by Robert Conquest) and China 
(by Guy Wint) are the newest ad- 
ditions to this series of objectively 
written informative books about 
other lands, such as Africa, India, 
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and the Arab World, that demand 
understanding attention. Deserve 
wide reading. 

Peter Freuchen’s Adventures in 
the Arctic edited by Dagmar 
Freuchen (Messner — NF. — $4.95). 
Captain Freuchen, Who spent the 
years of his youth ranging all over 
Greenland and lived among the 
Eskimos, devoted most of his wan- 
ing years to writing about the Ar- 
tic. He was one of the first to 
show a side of the North that did 
not have to do with exploration. 
Peter was a sailor with strong ap- 
petites for adventure and bold in- 
difference to danger plus a gift to 
write about what he felt and saw. 
This book is a fine compilation of 
the best of his writings. 


After the Civil War by John S. 
Blay (Crowell — NF. — Illus. — 
$12.). If nothing else, this lavish- 
ly illustrated and well organized 
pictorial profile of America from 
1865 to 1900 depicts the series of 
major changes our country under- 
went during the 35 years after the 
Civil War through miracles of in- 
vention, transportation, and popu- 
lation. One learns that, maybe, the 
good old days were not so good 
after all. 


Always Another Day by A. Scott 
Crossfield and Clay Blair, Jr., 
(World — NF. — Illus. — $4.95). 
A famous test pilot gives his own 
absorbing account of the trials, dis- 
appointments, and dangers con- 
nected with making the X 15, our 
first true space-rocket plane, air- 
borne at superzonic speeds high in 
the stratosphere. 


The Yanks Are Coming by the 
Editors of the Army Times. (Put- 
nam — NF. — Illus. — $5.95.) White 
actually a pictorial biography of 
General John J. Pershing, the book 
leans too heavily on illustrations to 
serve as a conprehensive biography 
of “Black Jack” Pershing of World 


War I fame. However, this ven 
flow of effective photography mir. 
rors the General as a combat-sl. 
dier from San Juan Hill to Argon. 
ne Forest. 


The Fading American Newspo 
per by Carl E. Lindstrom (Double 
day — NF. — $3.95). There is food 
for thought and tinder for th 
flames of controversy in this vig 
orous criticism of the Fourth §; 
tate. Author Lindstrom, for many 
years a practicing and distinquish. 
ed newsman, maintains that the 
reading public and good journal. 
ists are deserting the newspaper 
field for more satisfying news media 
and that the press is shedding status 
at a rapid and fatal rate. A new 
slant on journalism as a calling. 


Men of Space by Shirley Thomas 
(Doubleday — NF. — Illus. — $4.95), 
Look behind a rocket and you'll 
find a batch of space men, not 
from flying saucers but from the 
laboratories where their skills, vis- 
ion, and patience create the rock 
ets and fuels that roar into space. 
Miss Thomas feels, and rightly, 
that not enough is known about 
these wizards of electronic and 
Merlins of propulsion. To meet 
this need, she offers a group of 
graphic profiles of these men. Like 
a well-launched rocket, the book 
has speed, direction, and objective. 


Benjamin Franklin’s Secret of 
Success and What It Did For Me 
by Frank Bettger (Prentice Hall - 
NF. — $4.95). Summarized briefly, 
this is a success story of a disabled 
baseball pitcher. Needing a new 
way of life and encouragement as 
well, he turned to Ben Franklin's 
canny philosophies. With these to 
give him heart, Bettger went into 
business and became one of Amer- 
ica’s top insurance salesmen. A nat 
rative of inspiration and_ horse: 
sense that sticks to the ribs. 
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Chis is a 100-page study guide in journalism for high school news 
aper advisers. Written by a group of experienced faculty advisers of 
hool newspapers under the editorship of Benjamin W. Allnutt, presi. 

of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association, this book 
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